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in the national treasury. The public lands were
again selling well, and the late tariff laws were
yielding lavishly. The national debt was dwin-
dling to the point of disappearance, and the country
had more money than it could use. Jackson there-
fore called upon Congress to revise the tariff system
so as to reduce the revenue, and in the session of
1831-32 several bills to that end were brought for-
ward. The scale of duties finally embodied in the
Act of July 14,1832, corrected many of the anoma-
lies of the Act of 1828, but it cut off some mil-
lions of revenue without making any substantial
change in the protective system. Virginia and
North Carolina voted heavily for the bill, but
South Carolina and Georgia as vigorously opposed
it; and the nullifiers refused to see in it any con-
cession to the tariff principles for which they stood.
"I no longer consider the question one of free
trade," wrote Calhoun when the passage of the bill
was assured, "but of consolidation.'* In an address
to their constituents the South Carolina delegation
in Congress declared that "protection must now be
regarded as the settled policy of the country,"
that "all hope from Congress is irrevocably gone/*
and that it was for the people to decide "whether
the rights and liberties which you received as a